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For the School Friend. 
EDUCATION.=--NO. X. 


Intellectual Education. 


READING. 

In the whole range of study, essential to a com- 
plete education, it would be difficult to finda 
branch which includes a greater variety of sub- 


V 


jects to be presented to the mind at once, or a || 


more diversified exercise of the intellectual 
powers, than reading and speaking. It is to this 
as a center, that most other branches of English 
study converge. Language is the medium 
through which one mind makes known its ideas 
and feelings to another mind. Those who live at 
the same time, and within a given distance from 
each other, can accomplish this by the spoken 
language. But all men, of all ages and at all 
distances, can do the same thing by means of the 
’ written language. This written language, the 
medium of communication, the intellectual ma- 
chine, which transfers thought from mind to 
mind, requires for its appropriate and profitable 


use, an acquaintance with the proper manner of || 


spelling words, and a knowledge of their different 
meanings and shades of definition. It is neces- 


sary, also, that the grammatical construction of 


language, and the principles of composition in its 
various departments, should be well understood by 
one who puts together sentences that shall speak 
to the mind of another. The same kind of know- 
ledge which is required in forming language into 
significant sentences, must, to a certain extent, be 
possessed by one to whom this language is ad- 
dressed. And in accordance with the old maxim, 
that “ practice makes perfect,” there is no better 
method of learning all those branches which are 
necessary to form the written style, than by prac- 
ticing upon them in connection with reading it. 
Equally important is that exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers which is secured by the proper 
kind of practice and instruction in this branch. 
It requires a high order of talent, combined with 
the best instruction and most careful and judicious 
practice, to bring out any thing like perfection 
in this art. All excellence, in whatever degree 
acquired, secures in its attainment an exercise of 
the mental powers which causes their proportion- 
ate growth and expansion. It would seem that 


reading requires the exercise of a greater number 
| of the intellectual faculties than almost any other 
| branch. But as this part of the subject will be 
noticed more particularly hereafter, further re- 
| marks will now be deferred. 

| In the observations we may make upon ‘the 
‘art of reading, we will present as the basis of 
| a few suggestions: 

1. The practical mode of teaching it. 

2. The collateral branches which may profit- 
ably be studied with it. 

3. The faculties particularly brought into exer- 
| cise. : 

And first, as to the practical mode of teaching 
|the art of reading. This includes the things to 
be taught, and the manner of teaching them. 

The first qualification for reading well is, a 
| distinct and perfect articulation. In the lan- 
guage of another, “the words should be delivered 
out from the lips, as beautiful coin, newly issued 
from the mint; deeply and accurately impressed, 
perfectly finished, neatly struck by the proper 
organs, distinct, in due succession, and of due 
weight.” To do this requires no little atten- 
| tion and practice, but with these it may cer- 
| tainly be accomplished. As has been remarked 
| under the head of “spelling,” this should be an 
| especial object of attention in connection with that 
branch. But in reading, more especially, it shouid 
be made the very’ first object. No other excel- 
lence is of any value without this. “If the 
‘trumpet give an uncertain sound, who will pre- 
pare himself for battle?’ If the words are not 
| uttered so as to be distinctly heard, of what con- 
sequence is the sentiment or the sound? The 
idea will never be conveyed, and the sound, at 
best, will be but that of a pleasant instrument. 
To the question, “ How can this qualification be 
best secured?” we reply, “ By careful and perse- 
vering practice upon every word that is spelled, 
upon every word that is spoken, and especially 
upon every word that is read.” It requires close 
watching on the part of teachers. Whenever 
a word is passed over indistinctly, let the pupil be 
required to repeat it as often as may be necessary, 
till his articulation of it is perfect. As a part of 
each reading lesson, also, let the more difficult 
sounds and words contained in it, be a subject of 
especial practice both before reading and after- 
wards. In short, practice in every way and in 
any way which may be suggested by the teacher’s 
ingenuity, is the certain and only road to success. 

But a distinct articulation, though absolutely 
essential, is not enough. There would still be only 
a parrot-like repeating of the words of another. 

Another qualification required in a good 
reader, is a perfect understanding of his sub- 
ject. It should be a principle never departed 
|from by the teacher, that the pupil must un- 














derstand what he reads. Indeed, he cannot 
read, in the proper sense of the word, with- 
| out this. If a person were directed to cry 
' “fire!” without knowing what the word 
| meant, nor what was its design, would any one 
| understand him, or take the alarm? A _ pupil 
| feels as if he had something to do, when reading 
| that which he understands; but when set to mum- 
| ble over words and sentences beyond his compre- 


|| hension, he is somewhat in the situation of the 


| fabled daughters of Danaus, who were obliged to 
| pour water into tubs full of holes, so that it ran 
| out as fast as they could pour it in; and thus their 
| days were spent in ceaseless labor, which accom- 
| plished nothing. Thus the pupil may, and too 
| often does, read on, and read on, through all his 
schoolboy days, and at last, when they are gone, 
| discover that he knows nothing of the subject, be- 
| cause he has been learning to repeat words with- 
| out attaching to them any ideas. A knowledge 
| of the meaning of the sentences repeated, is the 
| first and most important step towards the requisite 
instruction as to emphasis, inflection, modulation, 

&c. Directions and rules on these subjects con- 

sist merely in a description of what constitutes a 

natural manner, and if one is guided by nature 
| itself, as will be the case when he understands 
| and feels what he utters, he involuntarily falls in 


|| with appropriate instruction, appreciates, and 


| 


profitably applies it. 

| This leads us to another requisite for the per- 
fect reader, and that is, that he shouldwgged, as 
| well as understand, the sentiments which he 
| utters. This is but another way of saying that 
| he must avoid all affectation of manner. This 
constitutes as important an essential to good read- 
ing and speaking as any other quality. It is on 
this point that many fail. The reason of failure 
is, rather, that attention is so seldom directed to this 
matter, than from the intrinsic difficulty; though 
that certainly is not small. The effort must be 
made by the pupil to place himself, in imagina- 
tion, in the circumstances of the writer, and to 
identify himself with him. He will find it to be- 
come less and less difficult, and will be abun- 
dantly rewarded by- the pleasure he will derive 
from the exercise, and the rapid improvement he 
will discover in himself. This will be found, 
also, an infallible antidote to all those faults and 
eccentricities, whose name is legion, and whose 
variety, and, in many cases, originality, constitute 
no small obstacle to advance in this art. 

The remarks which have been made, apply 
‘with the same force, to speaking or declamation. 
The chief difference between that and reading is, 
that in the former, the eyes and hands are more at 
liberty to assist in giving force to the sentiment 
uttered, and, therefore, there is generally allowed 
greater freedom of gesture and action. P. 
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Elevating Influence of Literature. 
If it were to be asked what literature would do | 
for the laboring man, he would answer, “that it | 


° ° ° ° | 
raised him from party feelings, from class preju- 


dices, and from small and narrow ideas, just in pro- || 


portion as he became acquainted with the nobler 
minds of those who have pursued literature. And | 
as he becomes capable of appreciating their com- | 
prehensive views, their delicate, beautiful, and 
tender sentiments, will he rise above all classes of | 
influences, contracted and narrow notions, and ac- 
quire some of the essential principles of wis- | 
dom.” Who was he, all the world over, that 
was the positive, the dogmatic, the headstrong | 
man? Who, but the ignorant man—he whose 
intellect was so contracted that he was incapable 
of doing justice to the good which was around | 


him. Ifa man had a liberal measure of conceit 


at the commencement of his literary career, he || 


would have less as he climbed the heights of sci- 
ence and literature ; and, as the prospect expand- 
ed, like the traveller crossing the Alps, as he as- 
cended one peak, he would yet find another 
higher; and when he had ascended the highest, 
he would find a glittering peak—a noble array | 
of mind which hitherto he had been unable to ap- 





thies of literature in the highest sense—as he pos- 
sessed the nature of the true scholar, he found 
that he had entered a new region altogether— 
that he was without the pale of class influences, 


human race, that knew not even national distinc- 
tions. In fact, the noble galaxy of pure minded 
men, who had been the scholars of the world, 
belong@d no more to nations, sects, and parties, 
than the firmament which was abovethem. The 


light that shone from the distant stars was not a || 


light that shone upon this or that nation, and the || : 
| find the difference between numbers of the same 


stars of the intellectual world were equally com- 
mon property, dear to every man that felt a gene- 
ral interest in his fellow creature. And that 
grand result would be secured by the cultivation 


and pursuit of literature amongst the working || 


classes.— Taylor. 


For the School Friend. 
ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—NO. 8. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 


The same general remarks that we made in 
the last article, on the importance of some know- 
ledge of mental arithmetic, apply with equal 
force both to addition and subtraction. Before 
the pupil commences subtraction on the slate, he 
should be made perfectly familiar with the sub- 
traction table. This, however, will be soon ac- 
complished, if he is familiar with the addition 
table. Indeed, if we analyse the mental process of 


|| that of addition. 


| explanation. 


Thus, if you ask a child how 
many are left after taking two from five; he will 
proceed thus: two and one are three, and one are 
four, and one are five; and finding that it takes 


five, he will tell you that 2 from 5 leaves 3, and 
if asked why, his reply would be, because it takes 
3 and 2 (that is, 3 added to 2) to make 5. Not 
to dwell on this point, we would remark that it is 
very important, that the pupil should be perfectly 
familiar with the difference between any two of 
the nine digits, or between one of them, and any 
other increased by ten. 
| Also, let it be impressed upon the mind of the 
| pupil, that he can only find the difference between 
numbers of the same kind; and, to fix this ele- 
mentary truth in his mind, such questious as the 
following may be asked: if you take 3 apples 
out of a basket containing 5 apples, how many 
| will be left? He will, of course, answer 2 apples. 
Then ask him, if you take 3 apples out of a 
basket containing 5 peaches, how many will be 
left? He will soon see that he cannot take apples 
away where there are none; in other words, 


| that the question is absurd, and of course impos- 
. : || sible. 

preciate. He said that in proportion as any man || 
became acquainted with the beauties and sympaz- || 


The pupil should also be shown, that it is im- 
possible ‘to take a greater number from a less. 


| A caution on this point would hardly seem neces- 
| Sary, were it not a fact that school boys have 
/sometimes been guilty of attempting to commit 


“ | this absurdity. 
and that he had entered the brotherhood of the || 


That part of the operation which consists in 


| taking the lower number from the upper, when 


the latter is the greater, is so plain as to need little 
For the sake, however, of impress- 
| ing the principle of notation and numeration more 
thoroughly on the mind of the pupil, and, also, 
|at the same time teaching him that he can only 


kind, let him, in going over his work, attach the 
names of the different orders. ‘Thus, suppose it 
| were required to subtract 325 from 467; 467 
‘the work and the explanation would be _325_ 
‘as follows: Five units from 7 units 14 
| leaves 3 units to be set down in units’ place; 2 
‘tens from 6 tens, leaves 4 tens to be set down in 
‘tens’ place ; 3 hundreds from 4 hundreds, leaves 1 
| hundred to be set down in hundreds’ place. 
| When the number to be subtracted in any co- 
| lumn is greater than that from which it is to be 
‘taken, there are two methods of explanation 
‘that may be used; the first method is, to borrow 
a unit from the next left hand column, and add it 
_to the upper number, then take the lower number 
from the sum; set down the remainder, and either 
consider the next figure in the lower column as 
increased by 1, or the upper number as diminish- 
| ed by 1, and then proceed as before. Any pupil 
| will be able readily to see that it will amount to 
the same thing to increase the lower figure by 1, 
‘as to diminish the upper figure by 1, although it 





subtraction, it will be found to resolve itself into 


| is the latter that is really done; and the pupil 


three ones to be added to two, in order to make || 


should always be made to understand that this is 
the true explanation. The other method of expla- 
| nation is equally true in a mathematical point of 
view, and it is resorted to by sonie excellent 
teachers, but considerable experience has satisfied 
me, that it is not so readily comprehended by 
| young pupils. The method is as follows: when 
_the lower number is greater than the one in the 
same column above it, regard the upper number 
as being increased by ten, then find the difference 
as before, and write it down. ‘Then, to counter- 
'balance the error which would result from in- 
| creasing the upper number, let the lower number 
| be increased by the same amount, and this will be 
'done by making the next lower figure one more 
| than it is, since ten in any column is equal to 1 in 
\the next higher column. This explanation is 
both short and clear to a mind accustomed to 
mathematical reasoning, since it depends on the 
self-evident principle that a—b is the same as 
(a-+-c)—(b-+-c). The reason why it is not so 
readily understood by young learners seems to be, 
that they do not readily see the propriety of bor- 
rowing or bringing in a number foreign to the 
question. In the first method, the explanation is 
made by means of such numbers as are really in 
| the example, and is quite as easy of comprehen- 
sion as the latter method, although it requires 
more words to explain it. 

Let the pupil be thoroughly drilled at the 
blackboard. The following plan is the easiest 
for the teacher, while at the same time it is inter- 
esting to the pupils, and is, on the whole, the best 
method hitherto devised. 

“ The easiest method of exercising pu-__ 34682 
pils at the blackboard in simple subtrac- 346820 
tion, is to direct them to write down any — 24682 
uumber, such as 34682, then to annex to a 
it a cypher, as in the margin, and subtract S>>4=5 
from this continually the number first 94689 
set down; when, afier subtracting nine 949774 
times. if the operation has beencorrectly 34682 
| performed, the remainder will be the 208092 
same as the original number. The rea- 34682 
son of this is evident; adding the cypher 173410 
isthe same as multiplying by 10, and 





34682 
the operation really consists in nothing 138728 
more than taking 9 times the pumber 2468? 
from 10 times. ln choosing the first pron 
number, the right hand character should 561 
not be a cypher, for the reason that it 34689 
gives less variety to the work.”* 34682 

* From Ray’s Arithmetical Key, page 307. 

——wnr Oem OSS 
Education. 

Education is to the mind what the hammer and 
chisel are to the block of marble, giving it shape 
and polish. Education improves the mind, as 
garden culture improves the wild flowers that 
grow in the wilderness. Like the gem of the 
ocean, and the wild flower of the desert, the mind 
needs to be brought out by culture, that its pro- 








perties may appear. 
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Energy of Character. 

A bold vigorous man, what a tone he gives to 
the company he may be in, to the society in 
which he lives, to the nation wherein he was 
born! Men seem inebriated with the atmosphere 
around him, so completely are they overcome by 
his presence. He is never weary, never languid ; 
there is nothing enervating falls from him in action 
or speech. 
men of no confidence on their feet, not purposely, 
but by iis own example. They see him one of 
themselves, the boy that they went to school with, 
played with, expanded into a man and drawing 
all after him in the vortex in which he moves. 
He is a perpetual reproach to the sluggard, a joy 
to the timid, those who want confidence, and who 
fancy they are by temperament or situation pre- 
cluded from possessing or manifesting that daring, 
animating power. Energy of character is con- 
tinually renovating society; elevating men to a 
level whence they see how easy it is, or seems, 
to become as great and joyful, as strong and vig- 
orous as he who, by act or thought, lifted them 
up. It is animating to see men press on in the 
emulation inspired by some noble fellow who 
figures in the past, or is present among them. 
The enthusiasm one man can create by bold and 
earnest action is astonishing. One jovial, free 
hearted, generous stranger, coming by accident 


or otherwise among us, will often upset and rein- || 


vigorate a clique of friends inured, completely 
trained in, to dullness and customary quiet. 


ful decorum, our fear of giving offence, pitiful but 
common vice, which makes us careful, even to 


folly, in what we say, is by the current of this || 
man’s spirit, rolling through us and forcing up || 
ours, swept away; and the night, the day, the || 


time whenever it is, from thenceforth a bright spot 
in our history. It is from this, public meetings 
derive their intense interest, and public opinion 
its force. We are sure of meeting some earnest 
man who will cheer us, give us keener, fuller 
sensations, and thus one or two beings, connected 
with the millions by mystic chains of sympathy, 
communicate the fire of their own minds to every 
man, until its powerful energy awakens the dor- 
mant intellects of all —Anon. 


The Way to Eminence. 

That distinguished jurist, Sir William Jones, 
after having made himself familiar with some 
twenty different languages, and with the general 
circle of literature and science, made the follow- 
ing memorandum on the closing leaf of his Bible, 
in which he was, from childhood, deeply inter- 
ested : 

“I have carefully and regularly perused these 
Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that the 
volume, independently of its divine origin, con- 
tains more sublimity, purer morality, more im- 
portant history, and finer strains of eloquence, 


He strengthens and arouses; he sets || 


The || 
enthusiasm of the moment overbears all our pre- || 
conceived notions of order, and our silent respect- || 


i 


\than can be collected from all other books, in 
| whatever language they may have been written.” 
Young readers may be curious to know some- 
thing of the early history of this great and good 
man. After the instructions of a pious mother, 
|the sequel is told in the following extract from 
| “ Life in Earnest,” a beautiful little volume, to be 
found in the Union Sunday School Depository : 
“ Long ago, a little boy was entered at Harrow 
School. He was put in a class beyond his years, 
and where all the scholars had the advantage of 
previous instruction denied to him. His master 
chid him for his dulness, and all his own efforts 
could not raise him from the lowest place on the 
form. But nothing daunted, he procured the 
‘grammars and other elementary books, which 
_ his class-fellows had gone through in previous 
|terms. He devoted the hours of play, and not a 
| few of the hours of sleep, to these, till in a few 
| weeks he began to rise, and it was not long till he 
shot far ahead of all of his companions, and be- 
‘came not only leader of that division, but the 
pride of Harrow. 
that boy whose career began with this fit of ener- 
| getic application, in St. Paul’s Cathedial, for he 


Europe,—it was William Jones.” 

When young scholars see the lofty pinnacle of 
| attainment, on which that name is now reposing, 
they feel as if it had been crested there, rather 
than had traveled thither. No such thing. The 
most illustrious in the annals of philosophy once 
knew no more of it than the illiterate now do. 
And how did he arrive at his peerless dignity ? 
| By dint of diligence, by downright painstaking. 
Anon. 


~—ueneanrsan eee 
How to Talk. 
You cannot be too careful, boys, commenced 


|ing others. It may seem to you a small matter. 
| but there is hardly anything that will gain you 


to them, nor degrading to yourselves, than to use 
| . . 

| low and vulgar terms in speaking to others. We 
| will now inquire for some of these improper ex- 


| James, have you any to offer. 


him some question, with a broad no. It should 
| hav been, no, sir. Very well, James. Let us 
| see how many of our school are in the habit of 
| adding the sir, in answering a gentleman’s ques- 
| tion. Nearly all gave the affirmative sign. Some 
| held up their hands, probably, because they 
| meant to do so in future, for the teacher was pretty 
sure that some of them omitted this important 
little word, oftener than they used it. 
Sanborn here inquired if it was proper to say, no 
sir-ee, which he often heard in the street. 
said Mr. Cummings, is very vulgar. What is 








your example, the next? “ Get out of the way, 


You may sce the statue of | 


| lived to be the greatest oriental scholar of modern | 


| Sam. 


cannot correct it. 


[It might have been, “Samuel, will you 
step aside a moment.” John, what example have 
you? Mine, sir, is a question and answer; but I 
“ What are you up to, Ben?” 
“None of your business.” I am almost afraid, 


said Mr. Cummings, that these bad expressions 


will only become more familiar by our bringing 





| ed, then, to speak as well as you can. 


them up in this way for correction. I hope, 
however, that you will learn to avoid them by 
heating them pointed out, and learning better ones 
in their stead. In the question just referred to, 
the only corrections needed are, to subsititute 
doing or some similar word, for wp to, and to use 
the whole name, for Ben. The answer seems to 
be in a bad spirit, as well as bad language. It 
may, indeed, sometimes be proper to decline an- 
swering a question put to us; but even this can be 
done politely, and kindly. Benjamin might 
have answered, for instance, “I am not at liberty 
to tell you just now, Charles.” 

The exercise proceeded, ‘and a good many bad 
expressions were brought up and corrected. Such 
as, “Hallo there, Mister, what's your name.” 
“You can’t come it,” “Go to grass,” and many 
others. 

Now, said Mr. Cummings, I do not wish you 


to become more nice than wise, by avoiding all 


colloquial language, and using a forced and un- 
natural phraseology. But many expressions that 
seem to you at first very stiffand awkward, sound 
well by becoming used to them; and it is better to 


become familiar with correct language now, than 


Never be asham- 


This is 


to wait until you become men. 


|| sometimes the case. A boy some years ago, knew 


| 
| 
| 


| Mr. Cummings, about your language in address- } 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| pressions, in order to correct and avoid them. | 
| I heard a little | 
| boy yesterday reply to a gentleman, who asked | 


George | 


That, || 
| keep the last gift of my poor and depart-d mo- 





| more credit among others, than a courteous and || 
‘elegant address. Nothing is more disrespectful || 
| 


| it was improper to say them books, but continued to 
| do so, because he was laughed at, by some igno- 
| rant playmates, when he said those books. 


Never 
fear to do right, nor to speak correctly. 
Youth's Companion. 


Something Good in Human Nature yet. 


We noticed a few days ago a poor beggar girl, 
picking up grains of coffee, old paper and rags, 
and whatever of cast out trash she could find, 


| with a fine gold ring upon her finger ;—it was a 


fine plain gold ring, and not of the mere trash 
kind. She was asked, as her situation in life ap- 
peared so low, why she did not sell the ring, and 


| make its proceeds contribute to her personal com- 


| and health. 


forts. She replied “this ring was given to me by 
my mother, upon her death-bed.—it is all that I 
possess of hers, and it constantly reminds me of 
her who watched over my infancy, in sickness 
As it pleased God to take her from 


| me, this ring is now held too dear by me to be 


sold. Poor as I am, humble as I may appear, it 
would kill me to part from this ring. Oh, sir, donot 
wound my feelings by talking about selling it— 
let me beg my way, or gather shreds, but I must 


ther.” 
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A communication signed ‘ Enquirer,” requesting 
information on the length of time that small children || 
should be confined in school each day, shall receive at- || 
tention in our next number. 


ArAAAY 


To CorresPponpENts.—We have received several ar- || 


ticles from various correspondents, which we have not 
yet had time to examine and dispose of; they will, how- 
ever, be attended to in due time. 

The article signed Scauraror is well written, and at 
least a portion of it will be published hereafter. 

OOO 

A question from Morristown, relative to interest, 
will be attended to either in the next number of our 
paper or by a private communication. 


Decimal Currency. 

The following extract from a new and/excellent work 
on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, by D. P. Page, 
Principal of the New York State Normal School, con- 
tains correct views on the importance of making all 
our calculations in the American currency. 

Formerly, a considerable portion of the school books 
on Arithmetic were occupied with examples in pounds, 
shillings and pence, to the exclusion, of course, of a 
sufficient number in our own currency. This evil is 
now less frequent than formerly, but there is about the 
same propriety in teaching pupils to make calculations 
in the currency of Great Britain as in that of France. 
It is more difficult to solve questions involving pounds, 
shillings and pence, than those containing francs, de- 
cimes and centimes, and either are wholly unnecessary 
in an ordinary common English education, since a pupil, 
who has properly studied arithmetic, can be at no loss 
to make calculations in any currency when he knows 
the relations that the several denominations, of which 
it is composed, bear to each other. 

It is but justice to the author of Ray’s Arithmetics 
to state, that the views so well expressed in the follow- 
ing article, were practically carried out by him more 
than ten years ago, in the preparation of those works, 
and that they have uniformly met the views of all in- 
telligent instructors. 





“It is very much to be regretted that the people 
in different sections of our country still adhere to 
the use of the old colonial currency of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It is universally adinitted 


| state of New York, that it is easier to reckon in 


thinking as well as talking in dollars and cents. 
To this end all the examples in arithmetic should 
be made in our own currency; all practical ques- 
tions proposed by the teacher should conform to 
it,-—and the teacher, in- conversing with his pupils 
as well as with all others, should not only use the 


decimal system himself, but insist that they shall | 


use the same in reply to him. 
I know it is often urged, and especially in the 


shillings and pence than in dollars and cents. But 
| this, so far as it is true, is because all the prices 
_are graduated by the old currency. Let the prices 
be graduated by the decimal ratio, and the advan- 
tage is decidedly in its favor. Who has ever had 
the slightest trouble to calculate the amount of his 
| postage dues by the new system ? 
We have one country,—a great country,—a 
| country characterised by the free interchange of 
products, and by a constant intercourse of its inha- 
-bitants; we speak mostly one language, and are 
| proud to feel that we are one great people ;—then 
why not have one, AND ONLY ONE, currency, 
equally understood by all, as the law of the land 
| contemplates ? 
This subject is worthy of the regard of all 
| teachers throughout the land,—and I earnestly 
call upon them, in all places and at all times, to 
exert whatever influence they can, to bring about 
/a result so desirable. This can be done; it will 
be done; and the sooner it is done the better.” 


ee 
Solutions to the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 11. 

Question 1st. First, A, by buying the sugar at 
| $7 per cwt. and selling it at $11 per cwt. gained 
| $4 per cwt., or $40 on the whole. B hought 10 
| cwt. at $11 per cwt. This would amount to $110; 
of this sum he paid one third, or $363 in cash, 
| and $734 in paper at $5} per ream. By dividing 
| 734 by 54, we find the quotient is 1381, which is 
| the number of reams of paper that B sold. By 
| the question, on each of them he gained 75 cents; 
|hence it is easily found that on the whole ha 


| 
| 
| 
| 











that the decimal system of the United States is the 
most convenient system in the world; and yet our 
people, after having adopted and legalized it, and 


declared every thing else illegal in accounts, still || 


treat the system as if it were the worst ofall. Asthe 
shilling differs so much in value in the different 
States, it isa source of constant perplexity to the 
traveller, to understand in different localities the 
real value of the sums he hears named. He 1s 
obliged to keep up a constant process of reduetion 
of currencies in his mind, and after all is liable 
to be imposed upon. 

By the recent post-office law all the rates of 
postage are graduated on the decimal scale. This 
is a very favorable step towards uniformity. Our 
teachers should ir.culcate the adoption of the same 
system in all matters ef business. ‘They should 
teach the children the evils of the prevalent di- 
versity, and endeavor to form the habit ‘n them of 


| gained $1039. This sum subtracted from A’s 

| gain leaves the excess of the gain of A over that 

| of B equal to $2934. 

| Note by the Editor—The above solution is 

| perfectly clear, and undoubtedly accurate; but it 

| is different from the answer in the book from 

| which it is taken. The latter must, therefore, as 

| Mr. Canby intimated, be incorrect. 

| Question 2d.—Solution by John Canby, of 
| Washington eounty, Md.—The distance between 
the original stations is 308 + 277 = 585 yds. 

| 585 21 = 250% seconds, when A will be at 
B’s first station. 


| In this time B wilbtravel 2503 x 2 = 5012 
| yards, and will be 585 — 5013 = 834 yards 
| short of A’s first station. We must now find how 
| far each must travel before A is as far beyond B's 

original station, as B yet lacks of having reached 


| possibly be equally distant from the original sta- 

tion of the other. Since the distance A travels 

| per second, is to the distance B travels per second, 

as 7 is to 6, and the distance each travels per 

‘second is proportional to the whole distance he 

has to travel, we have the proportion ;— 

As the sum ofthe numbers, viz. 

| 13: 7:: 834 yds: 45 yds the distance A has yet 
to travel, and 

13 : 6: : 834 yds: 384 yds the distance B has yet 
to travel. 

| Then, 45 +21 = 192 seconds, the time thatA is 

| in traveling 45 yards. 

| Then, 2505 + 193 = 270 seconds = 4} minutes, 

the required time. 

Question 1st of No. 10—was correctly answer- 

ed by Joseph H. Downing; but the solution did 

| not arrive until after Number 11 was printed. 





Arithmetical Questions.==No. 12. 

Question 1st. By William R. Tomlinson, of 
| Ta.—lIf 4 acres pasture 40 sheep 4 weeks, and 8 
‘acres pasture 56 sheep 10 weeks, how many 
| sheep will twenty acres pasture 50 weeks, the 
| grass growing uniformly all the time? 

Question 2d. By the same.—There is a cistern 
which has a stream of water running into it; it 
_ has ten cocks which, when running, will empty it 
| in 2} hours; six of them will empty it in 5} hours; 
| how long will it take three of them to empty it, 
the stream of water in each case being supposed 
| to be running into the cistern constantly? 





For the School Friend. 

The Sublime and the Ridiculous, 
Bombast is a great fault of young writers. 
| They think that lofty words and lofty sentences, 
| lofiily expressed, constitute the essence of lofty 
| writing. Than this, however, nothing can be 
more fallacious. The writer of great thought and 
great celebrity, is the writer of few words, simple 
and well chosen. 

Sublimity can often be attained, and yet not sus- 
tained: that is, a man may have the capacity of 
rising high, but the incapacity of remaining at 
the height reached. Here is the last specimen 
we have seen ;—“ The waves rose mountain high, 
the lightning flashed fearfully through the cord- 
age, the thunder rolled majestically in‘ the hea- 
vens, and the tempest increased to such a hurri- 
cane that it was with great difficulty [ could hold 
my hat on.” 

A man once speaking of the effect which Mont 
Blanc, seen at a distance, produced on him, said it 
reminded him of a giant at his toilet-—the feet in 
the water, and the face prepared for the operation 
of shaving. 

Life, said a teacher once to his scholars, is 
transitory and uncertain; its golden hours will 
soon be gone; its opportunities, once lost, are lost 
forever ; its privileges, contemned, will rise in a 
dying hour as avenging spirits ; while unavailing 
anguish will be your portion, unless you get this 


























A’s, which is the only time when the parties can 








grammar lesson. E. H. 
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The Orphan Boy. 


“ He faded, yet so calm and meek, 
So gently wan, so sweetly weak.’ 

The bustle of the fight was over; the prisoners 
had been secured; and the decks washed down, 
the watch piped, and the schooner had once 
more relapsed into midnight quiet and repose. I 
sought my hammock and soon fell asleep. But 
my slumbers were disturbed by wild dreams, 
which, like the visions of a fever, agitated and 
unnerved me; the late strife, the hardships of my 
early life and a thousand other things mingled 
together as figures ina phantasmagoria. Sud- 
denly a hand was laid on my shoulder, and start- 
ing up I beheld the surgeon’s mate. 

“Little Dick, sir, is dying,” said he. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. Little 
Dick was a sort of protege of mine. He wasa 
pale, delicate child, said to be an orphan, and 
used to gentle nurture; and from the first hour I 
joined the schooner, my heart yearned towards 
him, for I too had once been friendless and alone 
in the world. He had often talked to me in con- 
fidence of his mother, whose memory he regarded 


with holy reverence, while to the other boys of || 


the ship he had little to say, for they were rude 
and coarse, he delicate and sensitive. Often when 
they jeered his melancholy, he would go apart 
by himself and weep. He never complained of 
his lot, though his companions imposed on him 
continually. Poor lad! his heart was in the 
grave with his lost parents. 

I took a strange interest in him, and had light- 
ened his task as much as possible. During the 
late fight I had owed my life to him, for he rush- 
ed in just as a sabre stroke was leveled at me; 
and by interposing his feeble cutlass, had averted 
the deadly blow. In the hurry and confusion 
since, I had quite forgotten to inquire if he was 
hurt, though, at the time, I inwardly resolved to 
exert all my little influence to procure him a mid- 
shipman’s warrant in requital for his service. It 
was with a pang of reproachful agony, therefore, 
that I leaped to my feet. 

“ My God !” I exclaimed, “ you don’t mean it? 
He is not dying?” 

“T fear, sir,” said the messenger, shaking his 
head sadly, “that he cannot live till morning.” 

“And I have been lying idly here!” I ex- 
claimed, with remorse. “Lead me to him!” 

“He is delirious, but in the intervals of lunacy 
he asks for you, sir,’ and as the man spoke, we 
stuod beside the bedside of the dying boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his usual hammock, 
for it was hung in the very midst of the crew, 
and the close air around it was too stifling; but 
he had been carried under the open hatchway, 
and laid there in a little open space of about four 
feet square. From the sound of the ripples, I 
judged the schooner was in motion, while the 
clear, calm, blue sky, seen through the opening 
over head, and dotted with myriads of stars, beto- 
kened that the fog had broken away. How 


calm it smiled down on the wan face of the dying 
boy. Occasionally a high current of wind—oh! 

how deliciously cool in that pent up hold—eddied 
| down the hatchway, and lifted the dark chesnut 
_locks of the sufferer, as with his head reposing in 
the lap of an old veteran, he lay in an unquiet 
|slumber. His shirt collar was unbuttoned, and 
| his childish bosom, as white as that of a girl, was 


heavily. The wound of which he was dying, 
| had been intensely painful, but within the last 
| half hour had somewhat lulled, though even now 
| his thin fingers tightly grasped the bed-clothes, as 
| if he suffered the greatest agony. 


beside him, holding a dull lantern in his hand, 
and gazing sorrowfully down upon the sufferer. 
The surgeon knelt with his finger on the boy’s 
| pulse. 

As I approached they all looked up. The 
veteran who held him shook his head, and would 
| have spoken ; but the tears gathered too choking- 
| ly in his eyes. 





| The surgeon said— 

“He is going fast—poor little fellow—do you 
| see this?’ As he spoke he lifted up a rich gold 
|locket, which had lain upon the boy’s breast. 
| “ He has seen better days.” 

I could not answer for my heart was full— 
| here was the being to whom, but a few hours be- 
| fore, I had owed my life—a poor, slight, unpro- 


tected child—lying before me with death already 
written on his brow—and yet I had never known || 


| 
| 


his danger, and never sought him out after the 
| conflict. 
|in that hour. They noticed my agitation, and 
ihis old friend—the seaman that held his head, 
| said sadly, 
| Poor little Dick !—-you’ll never see the shore 
you have wished for so long. But there'll be 
| more than one—when your log’s out,” he spoke 
with emotion—“to mourn over you.” 
| Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes and 
| looked vacantly around. 
| “Has he come yet?” he asked, in a low voice, 
| * Why don’t he come?” 

“Tam here, said I, taking the little fellow’s 
hand, “don’t you know me, Dick?” 

‘He smiled faintly in my face. He then said— 

“You have been kind to me, sir—kinder than 
most people are to a poor orphan boy. I haveno 
| way to show my gratitude—unless you will take 
the Bible you will find in my trunk. 
| offering, I know, but it’s all I have.” 

I burst into tears; he resumed— 





It’s a smal] 

















“Doctor, I am dying, ain’t 1?” said the little 
fellow, “for my sight grows dim. God bless 
you, Mr. Danforth.” 

“Can I do nothing for you, Dick?” said J; 
“you saved my life. 
buy yours.” 

“T have nothing to ask—I don’t want to live— 


I would coin my life to 








only, if it’s possible, let me be buried by mother 


|open and exposed. He breathed quick and | 


A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman stood || 


How bitterly my heart reproached me || 

















| —you’ll find the name of the place and all about 
it in my trunk.” 
“ Anything—everything, my poor lad,” I an- 
| swered, chokingly. 
| The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like an 
| angel’s smile—but he did not answer. 
| were 


His eyes 
fixed on the stars flickering in that patch of 
| blue sky over head. His mind wandered. 

“It’s a long—long ways up there; are bright 
|angelsamongthem? Mother used to say that I 
| would meet her there. How near they come, 
| and I see sweet faces smiling on me from among 
\them. Hark! is that music?” and, lifting his 
fingers, he seemed listening fora moment. He 
fell back, and the old veteran burst into tears. 
The child was dead. Did he, indeed, hear angel’s 
voices? God grant it—Nat. Intel. 

The Reward of Exemplary Behavior. 

We find the following brief story slowly circulating 
among our exchanges. We transfer it to our columns 
| for the excellent moral that it contains, not doubting but 
that it may interest a number of our lady readers. 

“Where do men usually discover the women 
who afterwards become their wives? is a question 
we have occasionally heard discussed: and the 
result invariably come to is worth mentioning to 
our young lady readers. Chance has much to 
do in the affair; but there are important govern- 
ing circumstances. It is certain that few men 
make a selection from ball-rooms, or any other 
| place of public gaiety ; and nearly as few are in- 
| fluenced by the what may be called showing off 





| in the streets, or by any allurements of dress. Our 
conviction is, that ninety-nine hundredths of all 
the finery with which women decorate or load 
| their persons, go for nothing, as far as husband- 
catching is concerned. When and how, then, do 
men find their wives? In the quiet homes of 
their parents or guardians—at the fireside, where 
the domestic graces and feelings are alone demon- 
strated. 'These are the charms which most surely 
attract the high and the humble. Against these, 
all the finery and airs in the world are insignifi- 
cant. We shall illustrate this by an anecdote, 
| which, though not new, will not be the worse for 
| being again told. Inthe year 1773, Peter Bur- 
rell, Esq., of Beckenham, in Kent, whose health 
was rapidly declining, was advised to go to Spa, 
for the recovery of his -health. His daughters 
feared that those who had only motives entirely 
mercenary, would not pay him that attention 
which he might expect from those who, from duty 
and affection united, would feel the greatest plea- 
sure in ministering to his ease and comfort; they 
therefore resolved to accompany him. They 
proved that it was not a spirit of dissipation and 
gaiety that led them to Spa, for they were not to 
be seen in any of the gay and fashionable circles; 
they were never out of their father’s company, 
and never went from home except to attend him, 
either to take the air or drink the waters; in a 
word, they lived a most recluse life in the midst 








of a town then the resort of the most illustrious 
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and fashionable personages in Europe. This ex- 
emplary attention to their father procured these 
three amiable sisters the admiration of all the 
English at Spa, and was the cause of their eleva- 
tion to that rank in life to which their merits gave 
them so just a title. 
noblemen—one to the Earl of Beverly, another 
to the Duke of Hamilton, afterwards to the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, and a third to the Duke of North- 
umberland. And it is but justice to them to say, 
that they reflected honour upon their rank, rather 
than derived any from it.” 





Government of Children. 


The following article, from the Western Christian || 
Advocate, contains some excellent thoughts upon a || 
subject that is of the first importance to the happiness || 


and well-being both of individuals and of society. The 


first habit in which children are trained should be obe- 


dience, and it should be continually insisted upon 
throughout the whole course of education. Does a pa- 
rent love his children, or a teacher his pupils, who per- 
mits them to acquire habits of disobedience? By no 
means, if he is intelligent, and fitted himself for a proper 
discharge of the responsibilities consequent upon his 


situation. We intend hereafter to press this subject 


upon the attention of our readers, knowing, as we do, 
that it is one of the most important subjects that belong 
to what, in the fullest sense of the term, is called edu- 
cation, 

“One of the first habits that children form is 
that of contradicting. This some parents regard 
with complaceney. They scarcely appear to con- 
sider it anything more than the outburst of a free 
and noble spirit. No mistake, however, could be 
more perfect. 


very soon he will learn to say, “I won’t” and “I 
will,’ “I shan’v’ and “I shall;” and, in fine, to 
say and do just what he pleases. The beginnings 
of evil are to be resisted. If a child evince a 
vicious propensity or disposition, let that at once 
be attended to. Do not wait for a more convenient 
season to correct; nor through a mistaken lenity 
omit to correct him altogether. By the time a 
child can speak, he can obey. That is a false and 
pernicious sentiment, current to some extent at the 
present day, whi-h alleges thata child must grow 
up and be permitted to exercise his own judgment 
about matters and things before he is corrected. 
Give it no countenance whatever in your govern- 
ment of children. 

‘Guard against a hasty temper. You may 
have cause of provocation. Be careful that none 
discover your anger: especially maintain a firm 
and quiet spirit in administering reproof or in- 
flicting a punishment. If you exhibit turbulence, 
your attempt at reproof and correction will only 
aggravate the feelings of the child, and render 
perfectly ineffective all discipline. 

“ Beware of always assigning a reason for 
every thing you command. Let your child under- 
stand that he must obey, because it is his duty to 
obey. If, after having obeyed, he does not under- 
stand, then, probably, it might not be improper to 


They all were married to |; 


Allow a child at every word or || 
sentence you speak, to vociferate “no! no!” and 








assign a reason; not, however, untilthen. Avoid 
threatening, also. This has a very injurious effect 
on yourselfand on your child. It begets reckless- 
ness. You will threaten when you do not think 
what you are doing, and your child will become 
so familiar, or rather so used to your habit in this 
particular, that he will care nothing about it. 


“Cultivate the love of virtue. Explain and 
enforce the necessity of serving God. Inculcate 
the habit of prayer. 
child to pray: 

‘* Prayer is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try; 


Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high.” 





The North Pole. 


It is said that Sir John Ross, the celebrated 
navigator, has written to the Astronomical Socie- 
ty of London, informing that body, that he had 
submitted a plan tothe Admiralty for carrying into 
execution the double and desirable objects of mea- 
suring an arc of the meridian, and reaching the 


and employ his officers and crew under the direc- 
tion of the son of the celebrated Schumacher, 
whom he has engaged for the purpose, and at 
the proper season, attempt to reach the North 
Pole on sledges drawn by Swedish horses, being 
a modification of the plan proposed by Doctor 
Scoresby. 
Preservation of Property. 

The children should not only be taught to res- 
pect the school-house and its appendages, but they 
should be taught to regard the sacredness of all 
property either public or private. The neighbor- 
ing garden or orchard should be held to be invio- 
lable. The teacher may not have the authority 
to compel compliance with his direction or advice 





beyond school-hours, but he should endeavor to 
exercise a moral influence in the school which 
will be more powerful even than compulsion. So 
in regard to public buildings, such as churches 
and court-houses; and all public grounds, as 
parks, commons, and cemeteries,—the teacher 
should inculcate not only the duty to abstain from 
injuring them, but a commendable desire to see 
them improved and beautified. In America, it is 
remarked by foreigners, there is a strange ten- 
dency to destructiveness. In our public buildings, 
the walls are usually disfigured by names and 
| drawings, and even our cemeteries do not escape 
the violence of the knives of visiters, the trees 
| being cut and marked with names, and the flow- 
_ers plucked off and carried away. It is to be 

hoped that our teachers will so exercise a reform- 
| ing influence, that the next generation shall exer- 
| cise a higher principle as well as a better taste in 
| all these matters, which, small as they are, make 
| up no mean part of the manners and morals of a 





| people.—Page. 


Pray yourself; teach your | 


—= 


North Pole. His plan is to winter at Spitzbergen, || 


The Steam Horse. 


The steam engine, in its present improved state, 
appears to be a thing almost endowed with intel- 
|ligence. It regulates, with perfect accuracy and 
uniformity, the number of its:strokes in a given 
time, and moreover counts or records them, to tell 
how much it has done, as a clock records the 
beats of a pendulum. It regulates the supply of 
_ water to the boiler, the briskness of the fire, and 


| the quantity of steam admitted to work; opens and 
shuts its valves with absolute precision, oils its 
| joints, takes out any air which may accidentally 
enter into parts where a perfect vacuum is requir- 
ed; and when any thing goes wrong which it 
cannot of itself rectify, it warns its attendants by 
|ringing a bell. Yet with all these talents, and 
/even when possessing the power of six hundred 
| horses, it is obedient to the hand of a child. Its 
'aliment is coal, wood, or other combustibles: but 
| it consumes none while idle. It never tires, and 
| it wants no sleep. It is not subject to any malady 
| when originally well made—and only refuses to 
work when worn out with age. 


It is equally active in all climates, and will do 
'work of any kind. [t is a water pumper, a 
miner, a sailor, a cotton spinner, a weaver, a 
blacksmith, a miller. And a small engine, in the 
character of a steam pony, may be seen dragging 
| after it, on a railroad, a hundred tons of merchan- 
| dise, or a regiment of soldiers, with a greater speed 
‘than that of our fleetest coaches. It is the king 
| of machines, and a permanent realization of the 
| Genii of Eastern fables, whose supernatural 
| powers were occasionally at the command of 
| man.— Arnott. 


TO 
The Microscope and the Telescope. 
While the telescope enables us to see a system 
| in every star, the microscope unfolds to us a world 
in every atom. The one instructs us that this 
|mighty globe, with the whole burthen of its peo- 
ple, and its countries, is but a grain of sand in the 
' vast field of immensity; the other that every atom 
_may harbor the tribes and familics of a busy popu- 
lation. The one shows us the insignificance of 
| the world we inhabit; the other redeems it from 
all its insignificance, for it tells us that in the 
| leaves of every forest, in the flowers of every gar- 


‘den, in the waters of every rivulet, there are 


| worlds teeming with life, and numberless as the 
| stars of the firmament. The one suggests to us 
that, above and beyond all that is visible to man, 
| there may be regions of creation which sweep im- 
| measurably along, and carry the impress of the 
Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the uni- 
verse; the other, that within and beneath all the 
minuteness which the aided eye of man is able to 
explore, there may be a world of invisible beings; 
and that, could we draw aside the mysterious veil 
which shrouds it from our senses, we might be- 
hold a theatre of as many wonders as astronomy 








can unfold; a universe within the compass of a 
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microscope, but where the Almighty Ruler of all 
things finds room for the exercise of his attributes, 
where He can raise another mechanism of worlds, 
and fill and animate them with evidences of his 
glory.—Chalmers. 


me 
Amount of Salt in the Ocean. 
Bakewell estimates the average amount of salt 
in the ocean at two and a half per cent. From 
computations based upon the amount of the tides, 
it is highly probable that the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans are in their central parts not less than nine 


or ten miles in depth. Were we to place the || 


average depth of the ocean at five miles, it would 
doubtless be a moderate estimate. In superficial 
extent it covers full three fifths of the earth’s sur- 
face. Assuming, then, five miles as the average 
depth of the ocean, and two and a half per cent. 


the waters entirely evaporated, the saline residue 
would form a stratum of salt more than four hun- 
dred feet in thickness, covering three fifths of the 
surface of the globe. 
were evenly spread over the entire amount of land 


than one fifth of the earth’s surface is habitable. 
Were, then, the salt contained in the ocean spread 


over all the habitable parts of the globe, it would | 


cover them to the depth of fifteen hundred feet, or 
something more than a quarter of a mile. 


eer 


Interesting Discoveries in the East. 

The French government has had, for several 
years, a scientific corps engaged in researches in 
ancient Assyria and Persia, including the explo- 
rations at Nineveh and Babylon; and several 
distinguished scholars from England and Germa- 
ny are on the same ground, though not under the || 
orders of their governments, occupied on the in- 
scriptions and sculptures, of which great numbers || 
have been brought to view. The results of these || 
explorations are of importance, as they throw || 
much light on the ancient history of countries | 
hitherto involved indarkness. At Behistun, mid- 
way between Babylon and Ecbatana, is an in- 
scription cut in several large tablets on a rock at 
the base of a mountain, extending to four hundred || 
lines, in the arrow-headed character. This great 
work has been fully deciphered by Major Raw- 
linson, of the British army, who has employed || 


much of his time, during the last ten years, in || 


effecting it. Professors Grotefend, Lassen and 
Westergaard have also been diligently employed 
on the same inscription, and have contributed 
much to its complete decipherment and grammati- 
cal translations. 
Darius Hystaspis, who lived in the sixth century 


B. C., the purport of which, to the historian, 


point, so small as to elude all the powers of the | 


If, then, this mass of salt ||), -.3id to be one building. 


; id ; he || rise from this vast solid structure, so as to desig- 
: ‘ it w ver it to the || ‘ 
on the earth’s surface, it would co | nate each house, leaving room to walk upon the 


depth of seven hundred and fifty feet. But no more || 





| 
\| 





It is a memorial of the time of || 


must be of equal interest with the peculiarities of 


the language to the philologist. 


| Col. Doniphan’s late remarkable expedition, gives 
| the following :— 


with the Navajos, a division of his command was 
entirely out of provisions and the Navajos supplied 


in a city, containing probably 6000 inhabitants, 


| world. It is divided into four solid squares, having 
| but two streets crossing its centre at right angles. 


$ yerage ¢ salt contained in it, were || ae omen 
as the average amount of s , | All the buildings are two stories high, composed 


| the story that there is living in the Rocky Moun- 
| tains a tribe of white aborigines. 


Extraordinary Inland City. 
The New Orleans National, in its sketch of 


About the time Col. Doniphan made his treaty 


its wants with liberality. A portion of the com- 


mand returned to Cuvano. Major Gilpin’s com- 


mand, together with Col. Doniphan, went to the || 
_ city of the Sumai Indians, living on the Rio Pis- 


cow, which is supposed to be a branch of the 
Geyla, made a treaty of peace between the Sumai 
and Navajos, and then returned to the Rio del 
Norte. ‘I'hese Sumais, unlike the Navajos, live 


who support themselves entirely by agriculture. 
The city is one of the most extraordinary in the 


of sunburnt bricks. The first story presents a 
solid wall to the street, and is so constructed that 
each house joins until one fourth of the city may 
The second stories 


roof of the first story between each building. The || 
inhabitants of Sumai enter the second story of 
their buildings by ladders, which they draw up at 
night as a defence against any enemy that ‘may 
be prowling about. In this city were seen some 
Aibino Indians, who have no doubt given rise to 


The discovery 











there are no schools for honesty to compete with 
|the schools of delinquency, the manufactory of 
larger production will throw the more abun- 
dant supplies into the market—Take a juve- 
nile delinquent just convicted of crime. You are 
doubtless surprised and shocked at the amount of 
depravity exhibited by a child; shocked you may 
| be, but surprised assuredly you would not be, if 
| you knew how carefully that child had been edu- 
cated in depravity. Half the same pains, honest- 
ly bestowed, would have made him a useful and 
| perhaps an ornamental member of society. Edu- 
cational antecedents were brought to bear on that 
child’s existence, by which his course of wicked- 
ness was irresistibly predestined and predeter- 
mined. Mr. Sergeant Adams at the Middlesex 
Sessions of January 27, 1847, stated “that last 
year 530 persons were convicted in his Court, 
_and the property stolen by them was worth about 
| £150; the prosecutions cost £450, and the main- 
tenance of the prisoners £766, the total of which 
is about £1,200, which sum would have provided 
them with a good education.”—Dufton’s Na- 
| tional Education.” 






































Well Said. 

Lord Morpeth, at the York Diocesan National 
Education Society, observed :— 

“I will not say a village school-master is a 
|| more important personage in the state than he 
who is peculiarly entrusted with the Prince of 
Wales, though I think he is; he isa far more 
| important personage than the highest state offi- 
|cer in the King’s household. The material he 


— 





of this city of the Sumai will afford the most curi- 


ous speculations among those who have so long 
searched in vain for a city of the Indians who pos- 
| sessed the manners and habits of the Aztecs. 
| doubt we have here a race living as did that people 


No 


when Cortez entered Mexico. It is a remarkable 
| fact that the Sumains have, since the Spaniards left 
| the country, refused to have any intercourse with 
the modern Mexicans, looking upon them as in- 
ferior people. They have also driven from among 
| them the priest and other dignitaries, who former- 
ily had power over them, and resumed their 
| old habits and manners, their own Great Chief, 
| or Governor, being the civil and religious head. 
| The country round the city of Sumai is cultivated || 
| with a great deal of care, and affords food not only | 
| for the inhabitants, but for large flocks of cattle | 
and sheep. 


Lamentable Disproportions. 
Our prisons have the extent of palaces, because 
our schools have been limited to sheds. The 
sums spent on cruel punishment would have paid || 
thrice over for a system of salutary prevention. 
We lift up our hands and exclaim with wonder- 
ing horror at the rapid progress of juvenile delin- 


| 


| education as well as honesty; and, so long as 


quency in our days, but delinquency is a result of 


| has to deal with is man, and I think it should be 
|rather harsh to venture to limit his range in 
capacities.” 

Very just. Let such sentiments prevail, and 
_we shall have no difficulty. Our progress will 
be sure; the cause of knowledge and liberty ever 
| onward, 
























Instruction. 


Good instruction is as necessary for the growth 
of the mind, as is food for the body. But how 
much more fond children are of a good breakfast 
or a good dinner, than a good lesson. Children 
grow hungry and will cry for food, while very 
|| few will cry for a lesson, unless it be to cry be- 
| cause they have to learn a lesson. 

If children only knew the importance of good 
|| instruction, and would improve it, many would 
| become wise and great, who otherwise will live 
| in ignorance and apes 


| 
| 


ArnARAAAS 


A Spark of Love. 


| We never despair of the man who has one 

spark of generous love in his bosom. We care 
| not what his affections cluster around, an aged 
| mother or an infant child, a majestic tree or a 
|| humble flower—we know he is not totally lost to 
| humanity—he canrot be entirely depraved. We 


| could trust him and could feel happy in his society. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


















THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 














A Resting Place. 
The wish of Alexander Wilson, the celebrated orni- 
thologist, in regard to his burial place, is expressed in || 
the following lines. 


In some wild forest shade, 
Under some spreading oak or waving pine, 
Or old elm festoon’d with the budding vine, 
Let me be laid. 
In this dim lonely grot, | 
No foot intrusive will disturb my dust; | 
But o’er me songs of the wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the spot. 


Not amid charnel stones, 
Or coffins dark and thick with ancient mould, 
With tattered pall and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones. 


But let the dewy rose, 
The snowdrop and the violet, lend perfume, 
Above the spot where, in my grassy tomb, 
I take repose. 





Year after year, 
Within the silver birch tree, o’er me hung, 
The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 
Shall build her dwelling near. 


And at the purple dawn of day, 
The lark shall chant a pealing song above,— 
And the shrill quail shall pipe her song of love, 
When eve grows dim and gray. 


| Competing in Assortment and Price with the 


The blackbird and the thrush 

The golden oriole, shall flit around, 

And waken with a mellow gush of sound 
The forest’s solemn hush. 


forty yards, off hand.’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


stopped his examination, and was lost in amaze- || 


ment that so familiar an instance should have so 
long escaped his own observation. 
English paper. 
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How to Shoot. 


“ Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


We heard the following conversation the other | A. 


day, between a citizen and his country friend; 

“There,” said the citizen, pointing to one of our 
District School edifices, “is the place where they 
teach the young idéa how to shoot.” 

“ How to shoot!’’ exclaimed the countryman, in 
much astonishment, “I never heard of such a 
school as ¢hat. But, there’s no accounting for 
your city improvements. I'll tell you onc thing, 
though; I will just bet five dollars that I can 
beat the master, either sixty yards, with a rest, or 


The bet was not taken.—Cincinnati Chron. 
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STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
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Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved | 


|| our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 


and other facilities, we are much better prepared than 


|| ever before to compete, both in assortment and price with 


Birds from the distant sea 
Shall sometimes hither flock, on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust, in airy rings, 
Singing a dirge to me. 
eee 


The 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Svening Cloud. 


A cloud lay cradled by the setting sun : 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided brow. 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the soft radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow. 
E’en in its very motion there was rest ! 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveler to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul 
To whose white robe the gleam of light is given ; 
And, by the breath of mercy made to roll, 
Right onward to the golden gates of Heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 


° Philosophy of Heat. 

“ Well, my little fellow,” said a certain princi- | 
pal to a juvenile philosopher, whose mamma had 
‘been teazing the learned knight to test the aston- 
ishing abilities of her boy,—* what are the pro- 
perties of heat?” “The chief property of heat is, | 
that it expands bodies, while cold contracts them.” | 
“Very good, indeed—can you give me a familiar 
example?” “ Yes, sir; in summer, when it is 
hot, the day is long; while in winter, when it is || 
cold, it becomes short.” The learned knight ] 





|| of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
|, Spelling Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 


|| Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 


|| wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. 


| supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
| prices as well as assortment cannot fail to give satisfac- 


the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 
Being the only publishers of the highly popular Eclec- 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 


| interested in good education, is solicited to the following 


School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 


| namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 

PracricaL Lessons In EnetishH GRAMMAR AND Com- 
POSITION ; 

Tue Principces of Enciisa GRAMMAR FoR ScHooLs; 

Latix Lessons, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
M.; 

Tue Principtes oF Latin GRAMMAR.; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 

Cmsar’s Commentaries, with Notes and Vocabulary; 

Tue Principtes oF GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A Greek Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
ont the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and om and to contain every thing necessary to good 
scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 


| fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 


ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 


| some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 


every State in the Union. 


tic Series uf School Books, comprising J‘Guffey's Read- || 


ers and Spelling Book, and Ray's Arithmetics, (so gener- | 
ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelpiia. We obtain other lead- 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 


phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 
Paper- 


We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool’s 


prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. 
variety. 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memorandum 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer them to 
Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Generally. 


Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 
ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 


tion. 

{> We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, ax well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Maia st, east side, 


Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 
Sept. 1, 1847. 


Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great |! tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 





They are recommended by 


Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

CooPeR’s VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mythological, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER, a Dictionary of words in 
common use; is intended to teach children by examples, 


|| and by exercises in composition, the true, definite meaning 


of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well knowa capa- 
city as an instructor of youth. 


THE PicTORIAL SPELLING Book, by R. Bentley, is a 


| most beautiful and attractive work for children. 


| the world embraced in Ancient of 


| and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. 


OLNEY's ScHoor, GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. This work 
well known in almost every village of the United States, 
has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and 


|| contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 


globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
ulso an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
The publishers 
believe thata thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 


| It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 


| BOOKS ON 


| 
| 


| 


ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 


| been re-published in Scotland, translate 


work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 


maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 
THE SCIENCES. By J. 
stock, M.D. Viz: 
Comstock’s System or Naturat Puitosopny, 
do EvLements or CHEMISTRY, 
do E.ements oF Borany, 
do Ovtiines or PuysioLoey, 
do Etements or MINERALOGY. 
This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 


L Com- 


has already 


rior to any in use in Europe. The ears I 
or the use of 


| schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 


| all the late discoveries. 


course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, is 
sufficient. The ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
Published by 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 

159, Pearl street, N. Y. 
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E. Morgan & Co., Printers. 
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